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t4 gr-oith of to.tal elroHment will slowli^B'd 'then decline 
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will decline in absolute numbers between 



• through 1985-. 

• Total enrollmenl! 
:1980 and l'^85. 

. Non-degtee enrclllmeiit. will increase an^ 

■ degree-oriented en|ollm<int wUl decrease as a i^bportion/ of ^otal.; 

enrollment. \ "* ' . • . 

. Women pnd blacks will increase in total enTollmerit. , ' 

. Relatively -more' s tudents wUl be older than^'24, wUl enroll 

• part-ti.mk and will seek career-related study. • . 
.Public two-year , colleges \wUl 'continue to-increase their 
. proportional shp^ of total entoUment.. Universities and private 

institutions wUl'have their slwes reduced. -. 
.'private higher education wUl experience'/increa^ed financial 
' difficulties.' ■ V 'V - ' . 

.' The demand for . niw fac^jlty wilVdecrease in absolute tcrms.^ 
. institutional-.progfams wUl becon\e more career-conscious..^ 
. Planning and rfiaiJaging of higher\educatipn "wUl become more 
■. centralized at the institutional a^r state Ifevel. Accountability 

will be ^ttessed. ' * ' • \ ' ' . ■ ' 

. Statewide coordination and - instiWional management will 

emphasize cost an[l outconi6s.criteria\n allocating resources. 
. The benefits of rkional cooperationYilLbecome increasingly 

evident as indiviciiial states desire h[gheV quality outcomes frore 

higher education with: the same or fe\VerW resources available 
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Foreword 

**The futuraof postsecondary educatipn is difficult to fo'rec£ist but 
it is already clear that an era of rapid growth and expansion has 
drawn fq' a. dose.;'- The recent position statenaTent of the- Southern 
•Regional Education, Boarjl' Priorities for Postsecondary Education in 
the South, opens with those sobering words as a prelimiuary to its 
listing of priorities for the next decade. . 

The present report is intende'd as partial documerftation of the 
premises on which those priorities were^ based. It is therefore 
a^)propriate to indJcate briefly a compression of those priorities: 

A major priority has been assigned the improvement of the 

process by^ which , plans and decisioos -t^ke place in 

postsecondary education — the structure and prociess by which 

limited funds will \^ allocated and by which public resources 

will be used. ' . • ^ - ' ' 

/ ^ \^ 
Education. an* training. foe employment has been identified , 

as a special need for high school graduates in the regioij. 

Postsecondary education must offer- a broad range of 

opportunities, for education beyond high school, "Bnd the full 

• diversity of postsecondary institutions and programs must be 

consider-ed in statewide planning for the effective use oCpublic 

resources. Directly related to this necessity is a cri4:iOal need to 

redefine the purpose and meaning pf a baccletlaureate education. 

Undergraduate programs, which have traditionally been the 

heart of a college education; must be re-ekamined in terms'pf 

changing demands and expectations for education. ^ 

V : VCQnsolid£ctlon-and restraint in development of graduate, and 
(»^ prbfessional=.education, the adequacy -of funding, the use of 
specialized talents and resouraes in the solution of societal 
problems, the need fo^ self-^generated reform' within the 
academic community, -greater, use .of riontraditional approaches, 
and the prpvision of postsecondary opportunities for minority 
" and ethnic'groups are matters that require careful consideration 
by policy and decision makers in the Southei*n states. 



• One- of the. reason? \vhy it -is difficult to forecast" the "future of 
-.postsecortdary fdiication ,is* because that future will be) largely 
..determined by*-,decisions yet to be made by educators, legislator*, 
votefsv stud('nts and, many others. One of the reasons why thfe broad" 
educaUonalroiXliiies^of the coming dec-ade can;he foretold with some 
. conficlence is beclaffse , all. of the peopl^" -%vho will be making those 
deoisiops, including the students,- are -on,- board" and .'can be 
counted. - • - * , . 

; : , ' ' , Winfred L. God>(in 

; , ■.' . ^\ • President' •• 
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introduction ' / \ ' \ ^ 

This profile provides one possible picture of the I future (^hi'ghfer 
education in the South. It is based on the likely consequences of 
somie of the more important 'trends and events suif^^acing today, and is 
a'look at how these current trSnds-wiirbe played out by^l985, * 

,The profile is* based on enrollment projections — both /of th^ 
volume ^d of tfie kind of students who may:' be att^ding 
institutions'; of higher education over the next decade — as the.: 
^ departing point of the profile. The other parts of the jDicture 
(bfcwn on top of the enrollment projections, after taking a long look 
at who is going b be enrolled in 1985,' and what -tjiis means for the 
structure, and functioning of the higher educatfoii community in 

'"^^ . ■ f, ( . y ■■ 

By focusing on enrollment as the key factor in determining what 
most other things irt higher education will look like, we assume that 
other very'V^ritical elements ^n the national and regional environment 
yvili fem'ain fairly staf)le — sucfi things as current rates of inflation, no 
wars, no^massive in^g"^ses in federal spending for higher education or 
for program^ that would affect higher education directly. 

Also, u^e'of student enrollment as the central point of 'analysis 
captures the spirit of the current re-emphasis on students in higher 
education. The increasing impact of, students is involved 'in most of 
the important issues loday including^stuident consumerism, equal 
access, student options, the ascendance of student over institutional 
aid at the federal level, and the growth of the^^accountability 
movement, which focuses on how effective and efficient higher 
education is in educating its students. . . . " - 

■ . ^ ■ • ' 

Enrollment estimates for the 1.4 Southern statesylfere based on 

'National Planning Association (NPA) projections of state^ popula- 
tions. To project enrollments, the overall. national increas^in .college. 

.attendance, as 'developed ' by the National Ceh^bfH^JTlEd 
Statistics, was applied to the estimated 18-' to 24-yeir-bld pool in 
each ^te. Thus this profile is based an a college age population 
which -accounts €or the bulk of enrollment anci an assumed overal) 
attendance increase. » , 

; By concentrating only on -the numbers and kinds of' students who. 
^will ,want to^ enroll- in higher education, through 1985, it is easy 



to forget thVt decision-makers can and will influence tl^^j^trends by / 
rnaking poti^y that Will affegt How njany and what kind^^istudents' * 
;will actu^y 'enroll. In many 'cases,' ^policies arf 'already underway - 
that might /vent4J£<Uy^ alter* thejie ,trc»ads in enrQllmeht. Thi^ profile / 
does not .account for these Changes. Ih'any Oase,* the 'v^lue of this 
ptofil^:may perhaps* best^ be foxkfi^ in "its .9fferia'g of -^r .future, 
baseline againgt which the effectiveness -of policies 'can be -gauged . 
as atternpts-are made to change future h'igtier education for, the 
better: ■ • • ^ v. ' . ' ' , . \ 

Tota^ Eh^llment 

N The National Center' for'^Education ^Statistics projects 'a total 
coUege enrollment' afvl 1.4 million studj^nts inVthe United States in 
198&. The Southero Regional Educatioo .Boam . projects that 3.1. 
million of 'these* students will be attending ins^tutionji in the 14 
' SREB states (Table 1). * ' ' '-^ * ' - v 

* • . • . • ■ ' 

Two important trends stand oi^t in these projections: Most 

crucial for both the region and the nation overall, .!'tfiero '\viUj , be 

fewer students betweeri^ 1980 -«mi-<1^85 ' as jenroUment may be' . - 

' expected to decrease-, by -4,1 percent in the hatiop and -by -2,0 r.>'' 

percent in the region over that period. It is likely that between 1975 

and 1980^rollm^nt will still g»ow in both the region and the United 

States^ by 11.5 in* the region and 6.5 percent over Jti^ts^ntire nation: 

Biit the/^ important points ^re that there may actually ' be feVer 

students in 1985 than in and^at even the 11.5 percent rate of 

increase from 1975 to 1,989 will loe much less than from 1970 tor^ 

197$and in the 196,0^s. * • ' , ' ; ; 

Tiie * enrollment projections for .1980 and 1985 indicate 
Southern regional enrollment is becoming a . larger ^part of total 

-national enrollment, even as both regiorial-and nationakerwoilment 
starts.to decline'aftei^ 1980 (Figure 1). Total enrollment can be fieen 
to .increase during the time froin 1975 to 198®, and decrease from 
l'98d to 1985 in both the region artd th^ nation. There will be a very ^ 
slight increase in enrollmeht'*over the ten-year period from 1975 to 
1985» both nationally and regionally: 2.0percent for the nation and 

''9.3 percent for tjne South — much lowl^r th3«-trk^>S8 percent nation^} ; 
increase between 1965 and 1975. 

Tbis.tr^nd meatns that enrollment ir^ the South is growing more 
between 1916 and' 1980 and will be dQc'r^asipg less between 1980^- 
and 1985 thkn in the other regions of the United States. As a result, * 
Southern .i^nrollment will dome to make up~a larger part' of the:. 



•3 Postsecbridai7^Educatj^ Efirollment Projecftfon^, 
Public and Private Combine(J/198X)/1985 



State 



Proje<^ed Eiirollrrtent 
1980 I 1985 



Percent Change * 
1975-80 1980-85 



United States 

S?,EpStatea ' 

ft ■ • — ' .' 

\South as a Percent 
ofU.S.'^ . *' 

Alaban\a' , \ 
Arkansas \ 
■Flbrida y ' « 

Geofgia. . , 

Kehljucky ' " 
Louisiana *' - 
Maryland 

, ' <* ' . 
MiSsi^jppi ' 
^forthCarohIna 
South Carolina ' . 

Tennessee. 
Tebcas ' •/ >. 
Virginia . 
.West Virginia °v.v 




11,847,000 
U75,000 



"26.8 

, :i,72,000 
■- 72,009 
436,000 

i9i,do'o. 

, 135,000 
■ 169,000 
233,000. 

i08:oqp 

J 281-,000 
•i38,000 

f95,000 
, -702,000 
^ . 270,000- 
' 77,000 



11,356,000 
, 3,113,000 



27.4- 

152^0^0 
"73,000 
492,000 

• 187,000' 

125,000 

158,^0' 

-.237,000' 
». 

;- 96,t)00 
2^8,000' 
: 124 .000 

185,6ob 
€94,000" 
266,000' 
'64,000 



+ .6. 
+11. 



+■6.3- 

9.8 . 
+26.5- 
i 

■+10X) 

■+ 7.a. . 

+10.1 . 
»'+l3.9 *° 

+ '8.0 ' 
+ 8.0 • 
+ -4.7 

+ 7.5 
+12.4 
+11 .2' . 



- 4.1 

0 

- 2.0 , 



. -11,6 

+-.1.4' 

+i2i* 

, -*'2.1 
' - 7.4 
-■ 6.5 
+ . 1.7 

-11.1 

- 4.6 

rlO.l 

-■5.1 

- 1.1. 
,1.5 ' 

-16.9 



NOTE: SREB-state enrollment projections are based on the assumption that 
the ratio that total enrollment was'^f the population age 1& to 24 
in each oi the states in 1975 will -ihcrease at the same rate as that 
reflected in the National Center fdr Education Statistics' Pro/ec/fons 
of Education Statistics to 1984-85. Thus^ the 1975.statG\ratips wef^ 
increased by 4.5 percent for tl^e 1980 p'fojection and by 6 percent 
^ for .the J1985' 4)rojection:', These ratips v^ere then applied to th^ 
projected state 18- to 24-yj?ar'Ola. populations a(Japted ffom .the 
National Planning Association. ' / .'^ ' 

SOURCE: S^aarf&s'^R. Mingle.' Fact Book on Higher Education in thfe South, 
t§75 and 1976cpoutheTn Refiornal Education Board, 1976| 

■ ^ ■ ' . • . ■ 
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Collet^ Enr#llmeht, UmtedSlfates and South. 1975; 
Pr((|ectiohs.i986and19d5 M ■ 
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SOURCE: James R: Single, Fact Book on ^Higher. Education in 
the SoutK 1975 ^dad ^ 1976. South^n Re'giorfal 
Education Board, 1976, 
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'•nation's total enrollment in both 1980 and 1.98 5 — from 26 percent 
in 1975 to 27 percent in-1980 and 1985. • ' i 

The inci<ra§es and then/de'creases — expectec;^ for total re^onal 
enrollment between 1975 arvd 1985 w!ll oif •course be.determihed by 
the -different enroflrjient patterns or the 1,4 "states in the region 
(Figure 2).^ Most^tates show substantial growth from% 1975 to 1980, 
boat enter a pefiod o^t^bility-or 'decline from^l980 "to 198^ From. 
ia75 to 1^80, 12^ the 14 states are projected to be in a growth ' 
situati'dfh; t^vo-in a -stable condition. But from 1980 to 1985, all 
states but? one, .. Florida-^ are expected to -rhave ^declining or stable" 
- enrollments.. » . i. • > 

Pppujatiori Changes^ — 

By'fdr'the most influehtial force, affecting^rollment will be tt\e 
smipJler fgrowth "and/in some states, even -decline, in the number of 

-18- to 24-ye^-olds tn the^ entire nation, Inoluding J:he 14 6REB 

states. The jiufriber of ptop'le ip this . tVaditional college-age 
populaj;ion group, may be expected to increase by only 3.1 percent 

.'ipvthe Sduth. between 1975 and 1985 (Figure 3). Eyen this small 
increase, . however, will prpve larger^ than .the .8 (5f one percent" 
inc^rease projected for the entire nation: The distribution among the 

'states will depend" in "plift on^ future migrationpa4;terns, and therefore 
tive . individual s'tate projections are- not nearly as certain at ittie total 
national and regional, projections. While small increases in people of 

'traditional college age are projected from 1975 db 1985, it^is more 
important to realize that, in both Ihe nation ai/i the region, 'their 
ijumber wilF Recline from 1980 to 1985 — by /5..5 percent in the 

'ilation a^nU by -3.4 percent in the region. Tl:^ net result* of th# - 
South ^s^^p,atej:.' grow^^h 'in 18- 'to 24-year-olds,' compared to the 
nati6n,* is 'theft the regiort^ -Will jWe a slightly larger, part of the' 

-.natioh's 18-. to 24-year-old«. iu 19H5 than in :t9^0 or 1975. The 
perc^entage is projected to move from 30 ^{^ercent in 1975 to 31- 

•percen^^n 19K5 (Table 2).*" ^ * " 

^.The .greact^r growth of the 18* |o 24-year-old population in'th^ 
South compared Ho- the nation, parallels a- 13.5 V^rcent Southern 
growth J n total population cpmpare<i to 9.7 percent in the nation' 
('Figure^ 4).' The reason for the greater growth ii>the .Soijth is thfc large 
net" in-rnigration which is expected to continue* through 1985 
. (Table'3). / . - " . ' • 



Figure 2 

Percent Change in Projected Enrollment 
19751980, 1980-1985 
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SOURCE: ^Jaihes R. Mingle, Fac^ Book on Higher Education in the South^ 1975 and 
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Tabled 

College-Age Population (18 to 24 year olds) 
1975, 1980: 1985, United States and South 





^ 1975 


1980 


IQttc: 


united States - 
SREB States 


,27,400,000 
- 8,300,000 


29,200,000 
8,800,000 


27,600,000 
8,500,000 


South as a Percent 
of U.S. 


30.3 


30.1 


30.8 


Percent"Chan^e from 
1975 in U.S. 




^ 6.7 


■ •.7 


Percent Change from 
1975 in SREB Statt^s 




• 6.7 


2.4 



^SOURCE: J<imes R. Mingle, Fact Book on ' Higher Educfltion in the South, 
1975 and 1976, Southern Ref'ional Education Board. 1976. 

Tables 

Total Population, 1975;.Projections to 

^^^^^ . - ~1^ 

/: ■ ' 1975 1980 1985 



United States 213,121,000 222,472,000 283,804,000 

SREB States 64,108,000 68,217,000 72,744, bOO 

South as a Percent . ' 

of U.S. 30.1 30.7 31.1 

) r . ■ ■ , 

Percent Change from » 

1975 in U.S. 4.2 9.7 

* Percent Change from 

1975 in SREB States 6.2 13.5 



SOURCE: James Mingle, Fact Book on Higher Fdttcation. in tiie South, 
1975 and 1976, Southern Regional Education Board, 1976. 
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Total Population, Percent Increase, 
United States and South ^ 
1975 to 1985 
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SOURCES: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, 
Current Pppulatijhn Reports, Series P-25, No. 615 
(November^ 1975J; and National Planning 
,\ Association, Regional Projection Series, 1976: ■ 
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The Rate of College Attendance * 

' An important trend in recent times is that the percentage of 18- to * 
24-year-olds who choose to go to college is leveling off after years of 
steady growth* A major reason may be the less favorable job market 
for many kinds of college graduates. *It has become apparent since 
the e?irl5i 1970's that the proiessional-memegerial-technical part .of 
the labori market, which college graduates have traditionally entered 
in greatest numbers, is not growing as fast as in the past. Wilh ever 
greater numbers of students graduating, the supply of graduates is 
greater than the jobs available in this sector of the labor market. At 
Jeast two reactions are possible. Students, especially students of 
kr^itional college age (18 to 24)^ may come to view college as a 
les6er investment than in the past and attend in fewer numbers, A 
socond reaction could be- from employert» who might adjust to the 
greater supplies of graduates by upgrading the educational 
requirerpenta for jobs previously . not filled primaril;5^by college 
graduates.' In any event, participation rates of white males have 
leveled off since the late 1960's> . . . • 

• As the traditional college-age population decreases, groups of 
peopie^ho have previously not attended college in large proportions . 
ar^xltDoked to as possible sources to counter the decreasing numbers 
traditional students. Older, minority, and working people are- 
choosing to ^tend higher education in larger proportions because of 
increased disposable income, greater educational attainment, and 
)ieighte?ved occupational, .cultural and personal needs for further 
education. • " 

"1 



*While it cannot be forecast exactly how enrollment numbers Will be affected by 
a tight labor market* some possible consequences may be noted. 

1. The tighter job market may mean that enrollment projections based on the 
current \participatlofi rates of 18- to 24-year-olds will prove overly 
opjtirnistic. ' . ' * 

2. Career education may become more important in manyjnstitutions. 

3. The participation .rates of non-traditional ajje ^groups may continue to 
increase as a result of job upgrading and increased competition from other 

^ job seekers. 

4. EnrollnTent of women and racial minorities may be less influenced by the 
tight job market. . ^ 
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While it; is .uncertain to what extent states are'^prepared to provide. 
. places for greater^iumbers of students, it is expected that most states 
in the South arid elsewhere in the United States will in fact bg facing 
declining enrQllments^ Therefore a major question becomes one of 
what deliberate actix^ns the states and the federal government may 
take toenccXirage-additional participation. It i^expected that various 
measures of student financial aid may be augmented- on both the* 
federal and state levels. Qn the state level, institutional support in the 
form of appropriations of state tax monies may be pxpected to 
follow enrollment patterns. As'is ^already happening, the reliance on 
student aid as a means for increasing participation fates may TeadTto 
increased student consumerism — a. gradual movement that sees the 
impact of students grow as demographic, social, and' econoflrtic forces 
join in making it expedient for individiial instutitions* to address 
student needs. ' ' ' ■ ^ . '■ . 

Kinds of Students 

IncrWsingly, higher education will be attracting students who'ilo 
not resemble the typical iitudent af the 1960V and Uofort*, ' - . 

Older ^udents 

Perhaps the characteristic having most influence\ gn:, the 
functioning of higher edu^*ation will be that oider^ students may 
continue to iftcrease as'part.of total enrollment. As 1985 approaches, 
^d as the number of 18- to 24-year-olds declines, the ^average- age of 
the population in both the nation and the South .will sliift upward. 
The presence of greater proportions of .oliJer people in the* 
population, is likely to mean increased percentages of older irtddents. 
Already this trend i^-^clear (Figure 5). By 1975, 33.6 percent of all 
students in the nation were over 24 years old, up ff-om.an estimated 
..20.5 percent in 1965 (Table 4). ^ . \ ; .■ ' 

The Carnegie' Foundation forecasts that people over 24' years 6ld 
will enroll in higher education at increasing rates .through t985.1 



. . Table 4 . 

* '* . ■ . >■ - . ' ■ 
Percent Distribution, By Age. 

of Population EnrQilQd irf C^olleg^^^^ 

United States 1965 and 1975 

Ages , • . ia65, ' " . ;197^ 

16-11 • 4.4?fe* ' ' V ' 2.6% 

18-1^ ' 37,1 . 27.1 

20-21 - x 22.2 , • , , . - 2;i.3 

22-24 \ IS-V ' - 1^-4 • 
25-29 ■• " .' 10.3 '"V\ ^^-^ 
30-34 ■ ' " . .'•5.3'. . ; ' ■ ^ 7.8 

35 and above - . - - 4.9 (Estimated) 10.9 

♦ \ . ^ ' ■ * . ' - 

Total • • 100.0%' : 100.0%;; 



SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of.thtei (kki%\xs^€urre.nt Popultktion Repovts, Series P-20. 

No. 162 and 294. Because a count of atteYidance was not made tor 
the population aboye age 34 prior to 1974, the 1965 distribution. 
. * is Tecalciil$tej< , «• >* f: / . 

Some of. the increased en^jjdfijfient-from the' plder agfe groups may^ 
attributed to t'he upward shift of the national age distribution. In 
1975, 14 percent of thfe Sbiith's population was composed of 18- to 
2L4-yeat.olds. This percentage will dfbp to 1L.8 by 1985 and continue 
to decrease to 10.4 by 1990.'2 * ^ 

-But the, ii^oreased 'enrollment ;oT • older people may also be 
influenced ' by ^ the increased** leisure^ tinxe, income, and pre\dbus^ 
educational attainment of a m5re mature ''population. There is some 
feeling that the South may-, trail the 'ftation $lightly in the ippve 
toward increased proportions of pldpr enrollment because in 
the South these groups, on the averagej ^currently* display less 
educatic^al attainment, arid to some extent, less disposable income, 
than is tme nationally. Ho wevpt; .as -the 1980's .approach^ more 
people over 21 will hav^^ graduated from high school tmc}, will have 
attended college jand either wiUv.\^ant to go to collega or continue 
college. Moreover, personal income islikely to rise in the South. The 
combination of these two trends points to increased numbers and 
larger proportions ^folder students in the South^., ^ ^ 

Also' important, as ehrollment charvges, will be thJ gexvand racial' 
coniposition of the projected enrollment. ] / 



Black Students ( 

In the nation and the region, blacks may be expected to increases 
their: share of total enrollment to levels more in line with the' 
percentage that they are of the^ total population. Total* enrollment 
will be helped, upward by the irrcreased numlpets of blacks who. will 
enroll. • • . ■ J . " ■ 



In the entire nation, blac^yc^prised, 11.1 percent**of the total 
population in. 19*^0 and 8,8 percent of the total national enrollment 
in 1974. For the South overall, blacks made up 19.0 percent of the 
total population and 13.3 peifcent of the-total.regional enrollment. ^ 
A comparison of the population and enrollment percentages for 
blafks in each of the Southern states suggests the potential. for future 
enrollment growth of blacks in th6 South (Figure 6), 

While it is likely that there will be mor^* blacks entoUing in lii^er" 
education as the, .participation rates; of bracks, come closer tor the 
average in both the nation, and the regidrt, the greater ftumbers of 
black students may not necessarily meart^that blacks will, become a 
larger percentage of total enrollment in the So^uth, The chief 
reason is. that the large expected net mig\;ation to. the South from 
other regions through 1985 may slightly 'decire^se the proportion of 
blacks in the total p)E)pulation of the South."^ 



A second factor that could limit -the •proportionate growth of 
black enrollment in the South is that older blacks may not .attend 
college at the same increasing rate expected for other racial groups". 
This pbssijDility: springs /from the. theory that further education 
correlates highly with edflier educational attainment andincome; and 
older whites still avera'g(j more ecJucAtional Experience and income 
than older blacks. Therefore, a ieascpiable projectipn will find black 
enrollment" at about 13 percent of total Southern enrollment in 
1985. ^ ; ■ ' ^ ^ 

#Women Students 

Anothe^ group expecl^d t6 continue to exert an upward push on 
enrollment through' i')85 will be/ women' In' 1976- women 
represented 47 percent 'of both national apd regional mrolltnent,^ 
Women have grown as a percentage of . Southern enrollment from 
,1951 through 1976 (Fikire?). The greatest progress may be- seen 
between 1971 and 1976. Cultural forces, such as the women's 
movement and the need for mote women to wojrk and. to upgrade 
their skills, make it likely that wpnien will continue to increase their 
share of total ehroHnient, 'though the rate of this growth* will. 
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Figure 6 



Black P8pula2ion as a Percent of Total Population, 1970; 
Black Enrollment as a Percent of Total EnroUtnent, 1974 
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probably slow somewhat through 1985. We pr^;fjeet-th^se ijfj^creases 
for worn en > because they still hav^ particijiatiqp rates significant! 
below those of men. In 197§, of all. the people irf'the natlpn v^ho 
were 18 to 24 yi§£MC5 old, 29 percent of the men and 23 per-cent of the 
womeu. ^jvSre' en|olIed in college.^ Between fiow and 1985 tHe rates 
for women will' likely incriease. - * L ' 

Kinds ^bf Participatiorr > 

Kribwing more about the kinds of students who igl^be tepected 
enroll through 1985 can give us a better idea of hp\v ^these^ 
stuZtents will wish to participate in higher education. The reasbns for 
and ways in which students of. the 1980's may enroll wiinih,turn 
^ determine wha^ kinds of institution's will be most influential. 
^. , ^ . - ' . ^ . 

,Part-tirne Enrollment 

Stutient^Whb^attend part-time will make up a larger proportioo of 
j:otal Enrollment in- 1985.' Nationally, the percepta|e of total 
-ien^oUment accounted for by part-time students jnay be^xpected to 
rise from 38 percent in 1974 to 43 perceh 
SoutRerp region showed only 33 percent 



in-1985,^ Whil^ the 
of enroilment (fn a 



i 



part-time basis in 1974^^, it too may be expectejj to follow the 
national trend toward more part-time stu'dy^ The outlook for the 
" South is for such entollment to grow to proportions close to the 43 
percent national projected average. 

• • The' reasons for more part-time att^dance lie in age, and labor 
market .influences. Olde^ atudents, bptlfmen and women, are likely 
to have fanfflkBs and full-time jobs, thus necessitating p^irt-time study. 
In addition, tme larger supplies of college graduates- entering the labor., 
market will press older workers to upgrade their educationar and 
career skills more regularly. While some experts * predict that 
sabbaticals ' and shorter work weeks will gain popularity in more 
'occupations, it is likely that most workers wVioV^^^ to attend*,coUege 
will still attend part-time.^ohtiRuing education* requirements in. 



connection ^with stiffenin 
professiohswsrUl also add to 




tions fby ,.relicerisure ,iri some 



Level of Enrollrkent 

The cnanging characteristics ai students wilj affect-the ways in 
which these students will enroffl.' From 1974 to 1984 non-degree 
related enrollment — or enroUraent not related to a bachelor's or 
higher degree — is expected^ increase its share of total enrollment' 
from 10 to jl5v5 percent, mainly at the expense of undergraduate. and- 
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Women as a Percent of tiotaf EnKolfment, South 
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first professional degree ' enrollment^ which/ may Idrop from 79 
percept in 1974 to 73 percent in 1984')f^%}r6 8): 



The "reason^ for these chaQges are th€tt greater proportions of older 
students, women students, students who. work full-time dnd who 
elect part-time study will be enrolling/ These kinds of -students will 
choose to go to college to upgVad^ v thetr skillsy^for ttjeir current 
occupation or to transfer to* another .joId.-'AIso, more people will 
eiar6il for avoc^tional and tultural purpQsesff^.oT these reasons, the 
emphasis on the direct route 'to the fotiro/far bachelor's^egree will 
decrease, as specific courses or small groups of courses which relate 
.to particular occupational skills or avocatiorial interests will "become 
more appropriate for mfeny ^oplet The result|p^y very well .be that 
the trend . toward what is caJJed rioo-jd^'gree study will continue as the 
/baChelorV degree,' or at leksu/ the normalyftra!|jght jjath toward it, 
becomes less important. ' 




Related to the increases in npn-bach^lbr's/Iegree study wUJ^e the* 
comparative decr;pase iAienrollmen^.Mi^ach(^r's degree related study' 
and the leveling off of medical,- law, and dentaT School ^phrpllments. 

As a part of total enrollment, graduate study may increase its 
share slightly as 1985 approaches, even though tHere will be 
oversupplies^ of many advanced degree-holders. This increase may 
result because many undergraduate or bach^loi; degree majors lack 
clout in the job marke^'unless advanced degrees are held. 

■ ... ^ ■ ^ ■ \ ' 

Type of Institution 

The kinds of students who enroll, and the ways, in which they 
enroll, go a long way in detetmining how different .kinds of 
institutions may expec^^to share the total enrollmentTin4985/Public 
two-year institutions may be expected to claim a grOw?If part of 
enrollment in 1985 compared to' 1975. At least in this profile, all of 
the other types of public and private institutions will decrease as a 
proportion of total enrojlment over this ten-year period. For the 
South, the major change is expected to be -the continued increasing- 
part that public two-year colleges will play - up from 32.2 pi^ent 
fn 1975 to the 37. percent forecast for 1985 (Figure 9). ' - ^ 

A rriajor reason for the incr^asB.in^he enrollments of the two-year 
colleges,^compared ^to the four^^ar institutions, is , that greater 
prc^p'Qttions^of older^ students .vfi(l enroll. Stilidents who are over 25 
years bid overwhelmingly tend to- enroll in two-year institutio/fs; in 
fact, over 73 percent of the'se students spWd their first two-^f^ars of 
college in a two-ye^r institution. ^ These colleges tend to be less 



\ Figures ^ 

' Ijbv^I pf Enrollment as a Percenfof Total 
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Figures' *: 

Percent of EnrollmeWt by Type artd Control , 
of Institution. South, 1976 and19Q5 * 
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expensive, motev accessible, and nriore related to occupational^ 
interests, all of .'which are traits that fit in with the needs of older 
students, ^ 

A second reason- for the increase in the public two-year college; 
sector is that theire has - been a ^growing' trend for more of 
undergraduate or bachelor's degree related enrollment to shift from^ 
four-^earMnstitution$ to the two-year colleges for ^ student's first 
two^y^rs of study. The two-year college^' share of sUch bachelor 
• degree related enrollment may go from^ percent in 1974 to over 
33 .percent ^by 1985 in the South (Tabled). 



/ Tabled. 
Bachelor's and First Professional Degree- Related Enrollment 
by Institutional Type, United States, 1974 and 1984 ^ , 





1974 
Enrollment, 


Percent 


•198*4 (Projected) * 
Enrollment ' Percent 


Two-Year 


— - 

■ 2,198,294 


28.1 


2,872,000. 


33.9 


Four -Year 


5,635,0^0 


71.9 '■ 


5,603,000 


, 66.1 


Total 


•. 7,833.294 
- *i 


100.0 

1 


■ 8,475,000 


100.0 



SOURCE: National Genter for Educational Statistics, Projections of Education' 
r Statisticsto 1984-85, 191 £>. , ^ < 

Control of Institutions 



. The kinds of students expected to enroll, where tbey live, and 
what they enroll for, ^niay be expected to affect how enrollment 
is divided between ^ public and prival,)*^ sectors of postsecondary 
edi^ation. Publicly-controlled institutions in the South . have 

,m^.y^^ ahead rapidly^ in shdrps i of total enrollment and promise 
tt) cbtitiriue in this direction, largely due to the expected growth" 
of public two-year colleges: In 1965, over ^he entire region, 25 
percent of the students attended private institutions. Nine states 

^had over 25 percent of enrollment in private colleges. By 1975, 

^'the private share of enrollment was^owri t9 l5 percent, with eight' 
states having less, than 15 percent or ej?irollment in private 
institutions. Not one state had more thaif^ja5|percent of enrollment 
in the private sector (Figure 10). 



Figure 10 - 

Enrollment In Privately Controlled Institutions 

1965 arid 1975 32,5 




I I Less than 15% Private 
1 5 V2S% Private , 
^ Above 25% Private 
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S6URCES: United States Office of EAcation, Fall Enrollment in 
Higher Education,- 1965; National Center for 
- Education 'Statistics, Fqll Enrollment in Higher 

Education, 1975, pr^minary report. 
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In 1975, 79 percent of tdtal enrollment in the nation was in public 
institutions, somewhat less than the 85 percent in the South.^O The 
national percentage is expected to reach 82 percent by 1985.11 The 
public portion of enrollment will reach 87 to 88 percent in the South 
by that time if present trends continue, A ipajor reason for the 
continued growth of the public compared to the private sector may 
be found in the growth of the public two-year colleges. 

, ■• ■ • ■ ». ' ■ * . " ■> " ' ■ - ■• 

With enrollments decreasing in the private see*or, not only as a 
percentage of enrollment but in.absolute terms as vyell, especially 
after 1982, and with some inflation likely to continue, the financial 
condition of private institutions may be:sevete. Increasingly, larger, 

. private, . comprehensive four:ye,ar colleges ma>^/ be strained 
financially as teacher education programs continue to phase d6wn 
because of the over supply of elementary and secondary school 
teachers. Even the 'larger, private universities may expect increased 
financial difficulty as graduate enrollment slows through 1982 ar^ 
declines ift absolute numbers after 1982, 

' ' ' ' - ■ » . ■ ■ . • 

' But it is the small, private Jiberal arts institutions'^that will be . 
especially threatened. Because of smallness, they mdiy lack the 
flexibility to^ adjust budgets to enrollment fluctuations and new 
program demands: Because of their more rural locations and liberal 
arts Qmphas^s, they may not be able to attract the new popufations 
of older, career-oriented students ^yho could balance the expected 

... decrease in 4:raditipnal college-age students. Small, private liberal arts 
colleges may find their current five to six percent share^'^ of total 

^enrollment shrinking because of financial problems and competition 
from publicly-controlled two-year and comprehensive four-year 
colleges. • , 

Certain kinds of institutions serving special constituencies may be 
expected to increase their enrollment in numbers of students and 
perhaps maintain their current percentages of tdtal enrollment. *I^r 
example, . predominantly black colleges, which today enroll over 50' 
. percent c5f -black college students in the South,! ^ may be favored by 
the increased- numbers of blacks choosing to go to college. Migration 
patterns, which. could slightly reduce the proportions that blacks are 
of total, papulation in the South, /may mean that the relative' 
increases in total black enrollment will be slowed numerically. 
Predominantly black colleges may maintain their 1974 eight percent 
share of total regional 'Enrollment although this will be difficult with 
the keener competition from other colleges. 



Faculty 



Another very important part of the basic profile is that, with 
enrollment expected fo decline through 1985, fewer new faculty will 
be needed if student-faculty and faculty replacement ratios remain » 
the same (Figure 11). 14 The decreased enrollment growth,whicK will 
result in/fewer total students beginning- in 1982, will r^fctUc^ /the 
demand" for new faculty - to ^ fill requirements for repJacemeVit 
y.(Table 6>. With' enroUnlents declining in total numbers after 19&2, 
lewer faculty will be needed. Some new faculty will co^itinue to be 
hired, as the reduction of faculty due to enrollment loss shmild riot 







Tables 






New Faculty Needed in South, 1977-1985 > 
■■ t . Projected, As Net of Enrollment 
and Replacennent Demands for Faculty 


Yeat 


Changes in Number 

of Faculty t'o 
Reflect Enrollment 
Chjnge > ^ 


7b) 

Changes in Number 

of Faculty to 
Beplace Departing 
1 Faculty^ 


' (c) . . ■ 

Total N^w P^aculty 
Needey in South 
(sum of columns 
a and b) 


1977 


'f ^ 

3,00,0 


5,800 


8,800, 


1978 • 


: 2,400 


5,900 


8,300 


1979 


1,600 


6,ooa 


7,600 


1980 


1,100 


6,300 


7,400 ' 


1981 - 


600 


6,300 


6,900 ^ 


1982 ' 


.0 , 


6,300 


6,300 


1983 


ri,9oo ^ „. 


6,300 , 


4,400, . 


1984 


_^2,500 


, 6,200 . 


3,700 


1985 


-2,500 


. • 6,100 


3,600 . 



V 



r. 'Based on NCES' projections of fulMime-equivalent faculty (Instructor or 
above) in all U.S. higher education institutions; converted to Southern 
regional estimates by.* applyin.g *the. South's percentage of tatal ^ U.S. 
enrollmeuit to the national faculty projections (27 percent 1977-1979; 
27.5 pera^nt_1980-1985). 

2. Based on applying a replacement rate of 4.5 percent to total full-time- 
equivalent faculty in previous year; converted to Southern regional Xigure 
by applying the region*'s percentage of nation&l enrollment to total faculty. , 
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exceed the number of faculty vi^Jio^'leave academe and must be 
replaced. )Bui even assuming , a- relatiyeiy/high replacement rate of 
4.5 percent^ through 1985 (compared to two p^^jbrtt-^he 1960's), 
'fewer than 5,000 new faculty would be needeS each^^r from 1982 
io 1985 in th^ South, even with .the South 's share of >pfc& faculty in 
^e nation rising fjom 25 to 28 percent between ,1972' ancF 1985,1^ 
Mgional needs offer sharp contrasts with ahnual d^riiands'for about 
^00 jjew faculty from 1972 to 1982, and 9,000 new faculty from' 
1942 to 1972!: ' 



TAese enrollment driven and faculty replacement factors, along 
withVhe prospect that legislatures will continue to press for more 
economical student-faculty ratios, and shifting of students to 
commiMiity colleges, witlT their higher student-faculty * ratios, 
combjnV to. decrease the demand' fo? new faculty, NewlPh.D.'s 
especial\^^will be affected by the lowered demand for nevlfaculty 
since, historically, only 44 to 50 percent, of 'the total newVaculty 
hired hav\ held .the doctorate. This'would cut the demand for new 
faculty wi\i Ph.D.'s to fewer than 2,000 by 1985V} 6 These prospects 
will concern those graduate prograirig that train J'h.D.'s normally 
headed for ^culty positrons. ■ 

' ■ , ■ . . . r 

lmpHcati\)n?^of Enrollment Changes 

This*profile is^b'ksed or\ the numbers- and kinds of students wHti 
may participate ila higher education in 1985. Tpe major part of the 
profile is a description of the. various Ipnds of students' who are likely 
to enroll and how\nd in what , kinds of institutions such enrollment ^ 
may occur. These\ enrollment characteristics ,are projected by 
extending current trends into theiut'ure. But the picture of whb may 
be going^to college, iAwhat ways^ and to what.kipds of institutions 
has implications for hd^ higher education will respond, in structure*^ 
and function, to the needs *6f the student^n 1985. • 

Financing \ . 

The slowing of enupUmlwit overall and its shifting among kinds of^^, 
institutions corrlbines wilh inflationary and other competing 
economic priorities and cohlcerns to-have s^ribus implications |6r the 
financial picture of higher eaucation through 1985. A financial fact 
iof the 197i)'s has been a redufced priority of hi^er education in the 
federal', budget and. a* slowdo\^n in the growth of higher education 
appropriations in state budgets. Feder^ research and fellowship 
monies have been drastically pared. In the states, other concerns, such 
as health cai;e, the environment! welfare, crime, transportation, and . 



elementary and second^, schools^aJ^e d^ipW *^'^ncl ^tting 
higher priorities/ At th^ very least^; higher" education may not expect 
^to receive an increasing share of state and federal budgets, - 

Added to the projected decreased growth\of federal and state 
funding the expected leveling and decline inWrbllments through 
1985, Svrith^an associatyed decrease iri tuition anoyfee revenue, eitjier 
from the student directly or from federal or\ state student aid 
programs. 'Raising tuitioA to offset slower enrollment grov^th may. 
only lead to less enrollment as potential students prove more 
Responsive to the rising costs and presumed smaller economic returns 
of college. 

*An imponderable in the financial outlook for \985 is hov^ 
institutions will be;^ funded when enrollment is shrinking Continuing 
to fund on an avkage cost p^r student basis as enrollmefrt decreases 
would reduce budgets more than actual costs would diminished,, 
given fewer students. This is' befcause there is not a oWe-to-bne 
relationship in retrenchment of resources (and their ooSts) and 
decreases*" in .enrollment. Neither the^g strict cqrrespbnding 
increases in resources (costs) and student numbers when enroUment 
is growing. However, hntil recently, states have been funding hither, 
education as if each addi^rial student cost" the same as the ave^e 
'cost -bf the students alread^^ enrolled. This policy favors highl, 
Education in a period, of .grQ\^h but could.be devastating in a perio< 
of declining erirolhnent. ^ 



Higher education will have to adjust to this no-growth or negative 
^owth. situation.' It will have tQ "make do witK legs, pf at least' with 
less thin could be y&xpected under expansive growth policies. 
Institutions may hava the potential to/inqrease productivity as 
"^siveapon t<D com bat j rising, costs an(i the cost-income gap. Higher 
education. is a laborVpivpeople-intlhsive industry; thus, iricreases in 
^how much Ms produced must jflerive primeCrily from direct human 
effort and not from technological improvements. Whether higher* 
education can produce much more with the same or fe^yer resources 
is still an unanswered' question. If it cannot, then the|i|jancial profile 
for 1985 will not brighten greatly. . . * . 

To. counter the slowing enrollment, institutions will look to the 
less t!:aditional populations of students. But the upward "effect on 
total enrollJHent caused by the increased participation or* older and 
working students ^yill be temjDeted by the tendency of tnese^students 
to enroll on A part-time Basis to a greater extent than traditipnalo 
students. It takesilarger numbers' of part-time students to increase 
income based on Ratals of full-timerequivalent students. 

^ " • ' 27. 



\ major cause of the widening cost-income gap of the 19?0's'fias' 
been the high rate of inflation compared to the 1960's, Colleges and 
Universities have been hurt moi*e than other consumers in the 
economy because the kinds and proportions of services antl goods 
bought by institutions Have proved more expensive — especially 
professional salaries. Since higher education depends on human 
effort to a much greater degree than do most economic sector^, its 
costs rise more steeply when the cost increases of .professional 
services exceed those of commodities. 

By- the mid-1 970 's faculty salaries were being increased at a level 
below the annual general rate of inflation. Even with these severe 
cost-minimizing measures, the purchasing power of institutions is 
decreasing at a rate almost parallel to the generaL economy. With 
inflation expected to remainSMroblen\ through the ^arly 1980's, 
institutions, especially small pfivate colleges, will be pressed to 
increase artificially-depressed/faculty and other professional salaries, 
a decision that would Widep/^the^ already substantial cost-income gap' 

Financial conditions for higher education generally^ay be slightly 
^.better in the South, due,to the high priority 'rated in some state 
".budgets. Als6, personal income (and thus the tax base) is expected to 
increase over the next decade. Private higher education;{irobably will^ 
lose some ^ound in the South,. as' in the^ation. But because the 
private sector has been a smaller iSroportion of total higher education 
*in the South than in the nation, the'uncertain economic picture for 
independent colleges will not be as significant to the overall profile 
of higher education in the Southern region, 

\-. . ■ V ■: 

^^cadehriic Programis > 

- • ■ • .■ r ■ 
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In 1985 the Southern region, as well as the nation generally, will 
see higher education institutions^ dgvelopipg prpgtams to fit the needs, 
and Remands, of*the students co'm the enrollment profile. By 

1985^nstitutions may be competing/heavily not only for a decreasing 
pool of traditional, college-age students but for the new iinds of 
potential students who are needed to balance the declining 
enrollments in the 18- to 24-year-old group. These new students will 
be older, career-oriented, increasingly interested in^^creatively using 
their leisure time, and will tend toward part-time attendance. Even 
the:^traditiorial college-age- students will incline more toward career, 
programs instead of the liberal arts — a trend already under>vay.l7 • 



To compete successfully for these students with varied career and 
avocational interests, the '1985 programs may ba expected to be 
more relatable ^ to specific students needs. Conipetency-based 
evaluation of -learning, modular scheduling, personalized instruction 
and' other methods that help students meet individual go^s will be 
used more. The goals and specific outcomes of programs, and how ' 
these outcomes may be. linked to definite career opportunities and 
other specific interests will be established. Institution^ and their 
faculties will be working with prospective employers to integrate 
career and liberal education curricula. Program content may center 
6n the skills and knowledge needed for a specific career or . set of 
care^?rs; other program substance will build on this career basis, 

^ ■ - \ * ■ 

While curricula that relate more directly to specific careers will be 
more prominent in 1985, it is likely also, that higher education will 
- have resolved the career versus liberal education conflict in a way 
^ that accommodates career .to liberal Education and" vice versa. 
The resolution and accommodation are likely to, occur as colleges' 
realize that a liber^ education is defined less by the content studied 
; than by* th^ skills of . thinking, learning,- and' Valuing; developed 
tjirough academic study. A3 educators come to examine how the 
skills developed through academic -disciplines can be used and be 
Jxirther developed by practicaL, application in the marketplace, 
more practical tonteht way be integrated in th'^ cutriculum with 
•traditional "slibjects. As part of the afCconimodation, employers 
will clarify just what skills and values are needed^ in certain jobs. 
They" will realize that some of the more specifically related job 
skills may be taught betted on' the job but the improvements in 
communication, comprehension, analytic, and -evaluative ^kills 
can be made better through a more general education. Tlte big. 
. breakthrough may come when employers and higher education 
agree, on what cognitive arid affective ^skills are valuable in 
employees, and which skills the colleges best nurture through 
liberal education. 

The evaluation and certification functions are more likely to be 
shared, by employers and faculty in 1985. This partnership may 
extend to prograni planning and development. Paralleling the/ 
colleges' interest in.\areer education wiU be an expanded use of 
- jnanpower supply-demand data in planning programs and in keeping 
both students and programs current in terms of career opportttnities 
and ♦preparation. . . ^ ^ 



3ecau§e of the new >kinds of students and their demands, 
instructional patterns^ill W more ^varied in 1985, both among and ' 
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within msmu£itm and pi'ograms.* In keeping ' with the more 
student-cent^rea, career-oriented programs, faculty 'Nvill increasingly 
tecognize thaVstudents leam in differ'ent VaySj^at' different rates, and. 
in ^ different places. Faculty will before prone to. vary their 
instructional approach for different Students — a process implying 
some xrial and drror at fir^, but with eventual e|;iergence of a 
rudimentary th^orV of adul^v^arning. Instructional technology will 
be utilized more, bhX stillt^electively — a trend . that will allow ^ime 
for Itiore^tudent andVacitlly interaction. 

Management 

:,Xhe prpfile o^ppstsecoh^ary education in the Southern region in 
1985 has several implicaubns for state, .regional, federal, and 
institu£ional management of highe'r ' education. Management* is 
charged with making decisionV tojreach valued outcomes. It includes 
planning activities,. that will lead to these outcomes, identifying and 
budgeting the resiources neededx for these activities, and "evaluating 
their success.*^. ; • V,^ 

The major features of the profile ^have b^en the slowing of 
.enrollment growth and the grQwing\competition for. students with 
increasingly diverse interests, abilitiek and needs. Leaders in higher 
education will be, chedlenge4_ to' prpviile quality, education to meet 
the greater diversity, with the same or wl^h fewer-real resources. 

Statewide Coordination 

■ 1/0. ' 

Coordinatipn of a" state's higher education institijiions will be 
imperative in 1985 as fnost institutional sectors of highfer education 
In the Southern states will face decreasing enrollments 'arid stabilizing 
or shrinking resources. Moreovei^Jhe students^who enroll will bring 
mpre diverse, but highly specific/^mands and needs, and will be 
more knowledgeable consurpers of higher education. 

^ From an individual, institution's, conventional perspective, the 
tendency could be to expand its goals and add progi^ims to compete* 
for students and gain additional resources. How^^^o^^wed from the 
statewide perspective, the situation is difffrent!^lr the state as a 
whole, there 'will be decreasing enrollment and the same -or fewer 
resources to allocate ♦ainong competing ijistit.utions. The states' 
interests demand the . use. of scarce resojurc^s to meet as many of the 
different student and state needs as possible, and an overall statewide 
view is .needed to determine the^best use of higher education 
resources. ^ ' . ^ / 



In the South in 19^5, statewide ^Coordination and more centralized 
resource allocatioiT will be\ crucial iri ' minimizing wasteful and 
dijplicqjjing competition among tnstitutipns/ Based on (discernible 
trends, the role and scope |pf different sectors,, and specific; 
institutions, of higher educaticfl|^in -a st»tfe will often be defined' 
centrally. Each institution's progranis may be monitored to ensure 
their relationship, to assigned mission; new programs may be 
■approved centrally and, in many cases, may^ hinge-on the deletion of 
ah\existing program to balance resource use, A great increase may be 
expected in statewide planning and in the apphcation of state plans 
by' specific institutions to guide admissions^, programming, and the 
allocation of resources among institutions. 

» 

.1 . ^ ' 

1985 states will be more concerned that- the outcomes of 
higher education ar^ worth the money spent on them. Legislatures 
wiltcontinye to press for evidence of observable student outcomes, 
and^inimal reading, writing, and arithmetic skills may be required 

"oL^udents in the-states' colleges. On a statewide level, there will be 
a/tempts to clarify the criteria used to determine resource allocation. 
By 1985 these funding criteria may include some kind of qualitative 
^performance basis for allocating resources — criteria that go 
be^qnd^ quantitative formulas. By that time, the current emphasis on^ 
outcomes will have helped' to identify . ^educational process 
charact^stics and . indices that lead to bel^^^r^^utcom'es, /it is 

^likely that a mix of input, .ptocess, and outcome^criteria will fee 

'used to allocate resources. *^ 

Regional Cooperation 

■ Because of decreasing enrollments, shrinking resources, and rising 
costs, individual ' states will have to ' move from expansion to 
consolidation, or even to contraction oV higher education'semcesT 
But the variety of demands on higher education in a given state will 
remain high. Institutions. will wish tcTcompfete for students by adding 
new programs. With declining resources, states will have to limit the 
desires of institutions to satisfy aH the diverse demands,of students. 
Just importantly, by 1985" it will be more clearly seen from the 
statewide perspective that it is tpp cpstjy to generate every desired; 
kindvQf outcome within a single stated higher education system. 

Regional cooperation offers one.meians to help^educfe the dilution 
of state resources. By" sharing programs mote fully, needless 
duplication may be avoided orireduced, and the resources of the 
different state^may be allocated to programs ofislrength within their 
systems. More students may be . served better with fewer resources 
through additional interstate cooperation. * 



Federal Initiative 

# ■ i ■ 

r , ' As enrollment growth slows- and its compjj^iy'on becomes rpore ^ 
varied^ federaj/jsupport^for higher education may flow at/a fastet rat^ 
> ,ta instjtutions'^-thrOugh \direct student aid. By aiding Vstudents 

^directly, th'*^ «hoic^:^§ to which institutions are most'pffectivje will be 
lodged with sti^dei^' consumers. The federal g'hVernment may be 
expected to aid specific programs within institutions, though not at 
the level of support in the 1960's. Categorical^ aid may flow to 
specifically desigiled research institutes whos^ links to higher 
education will tend to be less strong than in the past. 

Based on current trends, the^ federal government may be^expected 
to ask institutions to be more accountable for funds granted, to 
higher education. Such accountability will apply to institutions 
receiving direct categorical grants or federal aid through their 
students. At the federal ' level, this accountability is likely to 
'center, on cost and process criteriia, apd not as mijch on student^; 
outcomes information. However, it .should be noted thaWthe student 
^- consumers will render an accounting of institutional effectiveness in ' 
the Outcornes sense through their .actual enrollment choices. 
Moreover:, /the states and their legislatures may be expected 
increastrjgly^ . to emphasize the cost and outcomes sfde of 
aecountabilitfy. ♦ 

Institutional Management 

Managing higher education institutions during a time of decreasing 
enrollments and declining resources calls for different techniques 
'than those used during periods of grov^th. By 1985 most kinds of 
colleges will have met the challenge of the early 1980's, w^en 
enroUments will have begun to decline in absoli^e terms. 

Managers in 1985 will be .expected to clarify goals 'as a basis for 
attracting students and limiting resource use* Irt order to compete 
successfully . for students, colleges will need to be managed to meet ' 
student derftands, and to' do so with some visibility. This will require 
■^colleges to have clear and meaningful gbals with which"^students can 
identify. It also will mean that colleges. will. need to maints^in their 
flexibility to re5vpond to new student needs. \ 

Another characten«jc' of management in •> 1985 - will be the 
emphasis on defini^fg and increafiing prot^uctivity and institutional 
cost-effectiveness» To meet extendi accountability demands and to 
attract finding, institutions w^ill have to show how productive they 
are and how thay may become more effective^ There will^ be a 
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premium on rrtanagers whq can lead faculty in defining ancl observing 
the outconte^ th^ value and in grouping re^oiirce^^ts by program: 

Cost-effectiveness can be increased ^'by improving the qualijty pr 
quantity of certain outcomes w^hile stabilizing or decreasing^Costs. A 
major problerti lies in defining and identifying quality* in oUtcom^a 
terms: Managers who oversee the evaluation of programs according^to 
cost and outcomes c/iteria will be able to use the results to increase 
institutiorxal effectiveness. Emphasis on cost and outcomes criteria 
may be necessary to satisfy legislative, soaietal, and student demands 
for public disclosure of evidences of institutional effefrtiVSness. 

jA further major aspect ormanagement that will.h^ve surfaced by 
ISfeS. concerns the need of institutional administrators to establish 
mqre recognizable structures, guidelines,- and- criteria for making 
resource allocation and program decisions. ■ .Clear and specific 
procedufes will be nee^ec^ because internal and external institutional 
constituencies wilh b^ressing their owrK views concerning resource 
use and programrPmig, The growth of Collective bargaining, , the 
efforts of the federal government anfl the courts to ensure 
affirmative action and due">process and thi -mowing consumerism of 
ae older, career-oriented students or* 1985 will influence 
bnal managers toward ^establishing open and clear decision- 
structureyN^ processes to permit brgad participation/ 
Moreover, the- critll^ used to select alternatives in the^ 
decision-making processes will have to ' be pubJicly defined and 
disclosed, especiaiiy as they concern the likely costs ^to be incurred 
and outcomes to be generated by alternative programs ' 
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